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CALENDAR OF EDUCATIONAL 
GATHERINGS IN 
NEW YORK 


January 7-12, 1924 


January 7 AnD 8 
Annual Meeting of the Council of Church Boards of Edu- 
cation, Wallace Lodge, Yonkers, N. Y., opening ses- 
sion, Monday, 10:00 A.M. 


January 9 


Meetings of Educational Associations of the Churches, New 
York City. 


Meeting of the Committee on College Standards, American 
Council on Education, 522 Fifth Ave., New York City, 
10:00 A.M. 


January 10 


Meetings of Educational Associations of the Churches dur- 
ing the forenoon. 


Mass meeting under auspices of the Council of Church 
Boards of Education, 2:00 P.M., Hotel Astor, New 
York City. Topic, “The Place of Religion in Higher 
Education in America.” Dr. Charles O. Wright, of 
the University of Pennsylvania, President E. B. Bryan 
of Ohio University and Bishop Thomas Nicholson of 
Chicago, speakers. ‘ 

Annual Meeting of the Association of American Colleges, 
Hotel Astor, New York City. Opening session, dinner 
at the Hotel Astor, 7:00 P.M. 


January 11 anp 12 (Noon) 


Annual Meeting, Association of American Colleges, Hotel 
Astor, New York City. 
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TENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN COLLEGES 
Tue Horet Astor, New York City 
January 10-12, 1924 


TENTATIVE PROGRAM 
TuHursDAY, JANUARY 10 
7:00 P.M. Annual Dinner* 
“The Place of Religion in Higher Education in 
America” 
President Harry M. Gage, Coe College, President 
of the Association of American Colleges 
President Marion L. Burton, The University of 
Michigan. 
A.M. Fripay, JANuARY 11 
Forenoon 


9:30 
Report of the Executive Committee 
Dean Charles N. Cole, Oberlin College, Secretary- 


Treasurer. 
9:40 
Report of the Commission on Faculty and Student 
Scholarship . 

Dean Frank W. Nicolson, Wesleyan University, 
Chairman. 

Report presented by President Frank Aydelotte, 
Swarthmore College. 

Discussion. 

10:25 
Report of the Commission on the College Curriculum 

Dr. Robert L. Kelly, Chairman. 

Report presented by Dr. Clyde Furst, Secretary of 
the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement 
of Teaching. 

Discussion. 

*Informal. Reservations at $3.50 per plate should be sent with 


check (including ten cents additional for bank exchange) to the 
Association of American Colleges, 111 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
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11:10 
Report of the Commission on Psychological Tests and 
Methods of Rating 
President Walter D. Scott, Northwestern Univer- 
sity, Chairman. 
Report presented by Dr. R. W. Husband, Director 
of Personnel Research, Dartmouth College. 
Discussion. 
11:55 
Report of the Commission on Academic Freedom 
President Henry N. MacCracken, Vassar College, 
Chairman. 
Discussion. 
12 :10-12 :20 
Report of the Commission on College Architecture. 
President Frederick C. Ferry, Hamilton College, 
Chairman. 
Discussion. 
P.M. 
12:45 Spectra, ComPLIMENTARY LUNCHEON (details to be 
announced ). 


Afternoon 


2:00 
Foreign Students in American Colleges 
Dr. Stephen P. Duggan, Director, The Institute of 
International Education 
2:15 
A Plan for Studying the American Liberal College 
Dr. C. L. Clarke, Formerly Dean of Beloit College. 
2:30 
The Function of the Liberal Arts College in a Uni- 
versity 
Dean Frank W. Chandler, McMicken College of 
Liberal Arts, University of Cincinnati. 
Dean Herbert E. Hawkes, Columbia College, Co- 
lumbia University. 
General Discussion. 
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EVENING SESSION AT Kent Hatt, CotumsBia UNIVERSITY 


7:30 
Education and National Transportation 
Dr. Thomas E. Finegan, National Transportation 
Bureau. 
8:00 
The Responsibility of the College for Our Educational 
Integrity 
Dr. Henry S. Pritchett, President of the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching. 


General Discussion. 


9:00 
Reception to the members of the Association and 
their Friends in the Parlors of the Faculty Club 
(400 West 117th Street), Columbia University. 


SaTuRDAY, JANUARY 12 


Forenoon 


A.M. 
9:30 
The American University Union in Europe. 
Dr. George E. MacLean, Retiring Director, Lon- 


don Office. 
9:45 
The Delaware Plan of Undergraduate Foreign Study. 
President Walter Hullihen, University of Delaware. 


10:00 
Developing Opportunities for Foreign Travel and 
Study for American College Students and Teachers. 
Mr. Marcus M. Marks. 


Discussion. 


10:30 Business Session. 


12:00 M. Adjournment. 





ENTRANCE TO COLLEGE 
IN MASSACHUSETTS 


IN 1922 
Dr. CLype Furst 


The ages at which students enter colleges in Massachu- 
setts are about those that are customary in other parts of 
the country, namely eighteen or nineteen.* The average age 
at entrance of 6603 freshmen in 1922 was 18.9 years. One- 
third of these (2397—36.2%) were women, averaging 
18.6 years; two-thirds (4206—63.8%) were men, averag- 
ing 19.1 years, the average age of the women being below 
the general average, that of the men being above. Al- 
though 1138 of the men (26.9%) and 347 of the women 
(14.5%) entered at ages from twenty to fifty-five, 28 per 
cent of the women and 27 per cent of the men entered at 
nineteen, 39 per cent of the women and 30 per cent of 
the men entered at eighteen, 15 per cent of the women and 
12 per cent of the men entered at seventeen. Seventy-three 
men and thirty-five women entered at sixteen, and two 
women entered at fifteen. 


Previous graduation from a secondary school appears 
not to be emphasized by Massachusetts colleges, if other 
requirements for admission are met. Although only 226 
students or 3.5 per cent of the whole were reported as not 
having graduated from secondary schools, only 3331 stu- 
dents or 50 per cent were reported as certainly being gradu- 
ates. For 3092 students or 46.5 per cent nothing was re- 
ported concerning previous graduation from a secondary 
school, although this question was asked concerning each 
student. 


*Forty institutions belonging to the Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools of the Southern States matriculated 
8,745 liberal arts freshmen in 1921 at the average age of 18.5. 
Of these 35% were women, averaging 18.4 years, and 65% men, 
averaging 18.6 years. See the “Proceedings” of that Associa- 
tion for 1921. 
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Entrance by certificate, examination, or examination and 
certificate varies greatly among the different institutions. 
Examinations were not used in entering any student by 
Clark University, and were used for less than 5 per cent 
at Holy Cross, Northeastern, and Lowell Textile. At the 
opposite extreme, every student at the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology entered by examination, and examina- 
tions in some form, frequently the new plan of comprehen- 
sive examinations, were passed by more than nine-tenths 
of the entrants to Wellesley, Harvard, Radcliffe, Mount 
Holyoke, and Smith. Of all the matriculants, 44.8 per 
cent entered by certificate, 26.2 per cent by examination, 
and 25.7 per cent by a combination of certificate and ex- 
amination. 


Conditioned and special students were not numerous. Of 
the whole number only 147 or 2.1 per cent were specials, 
and 1406 or 21.2 per cent conditioned. The latter were 
found mostly at Worcester, Boston University, and Lowell, 
which conditioned 30, 31, and 36 per cent, respectively; 
at Massachusetts Institute and Amherst, which conditioned 
42 and 47 per cent; and at Holy Cross, which conditioned 
72 per cent, all in Greek. 


The number of units offered for entrance exceeded the 
requirements in 36 per cent, equalled the requirement in 
41 per cent, and was less than the requirement .in 16 per 
cent of the cases. To enter so many students who were 
lacking was generous; to credit 50 or 60 or 80 or 90 per 
cent of the entering students with more than the require- 
ment, as did a third of the institutions, appears generous 
also. 


Certainly the entering of seven students who presented 
records of less than two years of high school work, of 90 
who had between two and three years of high school, and 
of 124 who had only three years, is surprising. The credit- 
ing of 1245 students or 18.7 per cent of the whole number 
with quantities of units ranging from 16.5 to 30 appears 
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to be due to the use of some flexible interpretation, rather 
than the standard definition of thecollege entrance unit as one- 
fourth of a high school year. It is scarcely likely that hun- 
dreds of students spent five, six, seven, and seven and a 
half years in high school work of college entrance quality. 


The schools from which these exceptionally extensive 
records were credited are ascertainable in 1186 of the 1245 
cases. The fact that 16 schools, or 3 per cent of the whole 
number, reported 30 per cent of all of these exceptional 
records suggests again the use of some more flexible meas- 
ure than the standard college entrance unit, which is defined 
as one-fourth of the secondary school year. 


The proportion of the entrance requirement devoted to 
prescribed and recommended subjects is arranged reason- 
ably in general, and with suitable variations among institu- 
tions. The number of units ranges from 14, or three and a 
half years of high school work, to 16, or four full years, 
the average being 15.5 units, or approximately four years. 
Of these, in general, 44 per cent are prescribed, 40 per cent 
recommended as alternate or elective, and 15 per cent are 
left entirely free. This form of requirement is more flex- 
ible than that customary in other parts of the country.* 
Complete freedom in choice of subjects is left to the stu- 
dent by Clark and Northeastern. At the other extreme, 
Wheaton, Emmanuel, and Massachusetts Institute pre- 
scribe the subjects of two-thirds of the requirement, Welles- 
ley and Williams of three-fourths, Boston College and Holy 
Cross of seven-eighths. 


The subjects prescribed and recommended for entrance 
are similar to those that have been popular throughout the 
country during the last dozen years. As compared with the 


*In 1920 the one hundred and twenty-five institutions approved 
by the Association of American Universities in 1913 had an 
average requirement of 14.98 units, of which 46% were pre- 
scribed, 44% recommended and 10% free. See article College 
Entrance Requirements in the Sixteenth Report of the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, 1921, and the 
Bulletin of the Association of American Colleges for March, 1921. 
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requirements in 1912 and 1920 of the one hundred and 
twenty-five universities and colleges that were approved 
by the Association of American Universities in 1913, the 
Massachusetts institutions prescribed and recommended in 
1922 more Chemistry, Physics and Greek than the 125 did 
either in 1912 or 1920, but the proportions in each case 
are small,—one, two, or six per cent of the whole. On the 
other hand in German, which is everywhere decreasing, 
and in History and English, which are becoming predomi- 
nant, the Massachusetts institutions required and recom- 
mended less in 1922 than the other institutions did either 
in 1912 or 1920. In Spanish and French the Massachusetts 
recommendation in 1922 is greater than that of the other 
institutions in 1912 but less than that of 1920. In Latin 
and Mathematics the Massachusetts recommendation in 1922 
is greater than that of the other institutions in 1920 but 
less than that of 1912. Massachusetts institutions pre- 


scribed and recommended in 1922 much less in the way of 
miscellaneous subjects than the other colleges did either in 
1912 or 1920, but they allowed much more free elective 
in 1922 than the one hundred and twenty-five institutions 
did either in 1912 or 1920. 


The subjects offered and accepted for entrance indicate 
that the colleges allowed much greater freedom in their 
requirements than the entering student chose to take ad- 
vantage of. Thus, of the twenty-five subjects prescribed 
and recommended for entrance, Mathematics represented 
17 per cent and English 18 per cent of the requirement, 
but in each case the entering student offered more of these 
subjects: of all the units accepted for entrance Mathematics 
made up 19 per cent and English 20 per cent. The situa- 
tion in foreign languages is interesting. Spanish made up 
three per cent and German and Greek each 6 per cent of 
the recommendations, but the units offered in each of these 
subjects were less than two per cent of the total. Mean- 
while, students offered half again as much Latin, 17 per 
cent instead of 10, and more than twice as much French, 
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14 per cent instead of 6 per cent, as was expected. Half 
again as much History and Physics as were expected were 
offered, 10 per cent instead of 7 per cent, and 3 per cent 
instead of 2 per cent respectively. And the units accepted 
in Chemistry, 3 per cent, doubled the expectation. The 
other sciences and the vocational subjects received little 
attention, and less than one-sixth as many units were of- 
fered from outside the prescribed and recommended sub- 
jects as were allowed, 2 per cent out of 15 per cent. 


The number of units accepted in the various subjects 
indicates the prevalence of the customary one year of high 
school work in Chemistry and Physics; two years in His- 
tory; three in French, Mathematics, and English; and 
four in Latin. It also shows some instances, 194, of count- 
ing more than four years work in the same subject; a con- 
siderable number, 1546, of counting of half units, that is 
half years, of work; and a few instances, 29, of counting 
of fragments smaller than one-half year. 


The subjects chosen as free electives, 100 in number, rep- 
resent but 2.35 per cent of the total units accepted for en- 
trance instead of the 15.35 per cent that the colleges would 
have accepted. They include, however, not only unex- 
pected languages like Chinese, Danish, Hebrew, Hindustani, 
Japanese, Polish, Russian and Swedish and sundry voca- 
tional subjects, but also subjects like arithmetic, penmanship, 
spelling, automobile, glee club, literary society, and seaman- 
ship, which indicate an attitude of great generosity on the 
part of the colleges accepting them. 


It may be concluded, therefore, that it is not difficult 
for students to enter college in Massachusetts, nor difficult 
for the secondary schools to prepare students for such en- 
trance, since neither schools nor students took advantage 
of any considerable part of the freedom in entrance re- 
quirements that the colleges allow. Speaking generally the 
requirements for college entrance in Massachusetts are not 
severe, nor are they administered severely. 





THE SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION OF 


COLLEGES FOR WOMEN 
Rosert.L. KELiLy 


This is the youngest and in some respects the most in- 
teresting college association in the country. It now has a 
membership of thirty-five or forty. It is made up for the 
most part, though not entirely, of colleges which have not 
become members of the Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools of the Southern States. Its last annual 
meeting was held in Richmond, Virginia, December 4 and 5, 
1923. 

There are three distinct types of institutions in this Asso- 
ciation: (1) The Liberal College, (2) The Liberal and 
Fine Arts College (e. g., Sophie Newcomb, independent, 
which gives the degrees, Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor of Sci- 
ence, Bachelor of Music and Bachelor of Design); (3) 
The State College, vocational (e.g., the South Carolina Col- 
lege for Women, the Florida State College for Women, 
the Alabama State College for Women). For the most 
part these colleges are under the auspices of national d& 
nominational agencies, the Baptist (Southern Convention) 
and Methodist Episcopal, South, Churches leading; a few of 
them are independent; a few are under the auspices of state 
denominational associations. 

These colleges date back in their history to a period be- 
fore the War between the States. Some of them started 
as high schools or seminaries. The question was discussed 
at the last annual meeting as to whether they should frankly 
call themselves Junior Colleges and relate themselves to 
existing institutions more fully developed. In many cases 
this might be done the more readily, for their college de- 
velopment is a recent growth, having begun about 1910. 

The enrollment of these colleges ranges from less than 
100 students to more than 1800. The cost to the student 
per annum varies from $200 to $600. The endowments are 
relatively small. 
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It is interesting to note the first steps in the evolution of 
this group of institutions as they strive to attain the wisdom 
and stature of standard colleges. They established separate 
high school departments, which later, in most cases, were 
abolished ; they now advertise a requirement of four years 
of high school work for entrance, though the high school is 
not yet always defined with precision; some definitely 
stipulate the Carnegie unit. They make a separate account- 
ing of specials in their catalogues; their faculties now have 
a goodly proportion of A.M. degrees from institutions 
qualified to admit to this degree; the earlier practice of ex- 
cessive horizontal spreading in curriculum announcements 
and the granting of many degrees is now being superseded 
by a more conservative policy in both respects; the state 
departments, when they have college lists, usually accredit 
the work of these colleges, the state universities less often; 
they are aiming for considerable sums for endowment. 


Along with such indications of progress, one still finds 
in these colleges an occasional faculty made up almost en- 
tirely of A.B. teachers, Southern colleges evidently pre- 
ferred, and frequent misapplication of the term School— 
as the School of Art, Fine Arts, Dramatic Art, Expression, 
Industrial Arts, Education, Household Economics, Music, 
Journalism, Oratory, Physical Culture, Kindergarten Train- 
ing—all beginning on a junior college basis. There is a 
tendency among the more progressive colleges to substitute 
the more modest and accurate term Department for School 
in such cases. 

One college has introduced the practise of quality credit; 
another admits students on twelve units, additional units 
conditional, a third on one unit of foreign language; a 
fourth has sixty-nine unclassified students in an enrollment 
of 334. One college with a small enrollment and with a 
faculty almost entirely of A.B. and B.S. grade, announces 
nine different kinds of Bachelor’s degrees for its graduates. 
One college catalogue is ambiguous as to whether college 
credit is given in shorthand, typewriting, business English, 
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and office training. Another, the South Carolina College 
for Women gives academic credit for these subjects. 


There are numerous next steps which members of this 
Association have in mind, the attainment of which will be 
accelerated as the influence of the more highly developed 
college and the high grade university becomes more pro- 
nounced. There are but few institutions that do not have 
three or four staff members from Columbia and the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 


In their theory of education they have an aim clearly 
different from that of older, certainly the Northern col- 
leges for women, as indicated by their programs of study. 
They desire to produce “the gentle grace and modest con- 
servatism of the traditional Southern woman.”* The col- 
lege course must have Art—music, fine arts and expression, 
and dramatic art,—and there must be much stress on recrea- 
tion, outdoor life, physical education. The students are care- 
fully sheltered and home influences are given much con- 
sideration. Sometimes there is advertised in the catalogue 
a list of prohibited practices, such as card playing, and a 
formal pledge of loyalty to the school is required of stu- 
dents in one state institution. In institutions under state 
control the definite aim is set of preparing women for pub- 
lic service, especially as teachers in all grades and in home 
economics. There is an admixture or at best a combina- 
tion of the conservatively cultural and the progressively 
professional. 

In theory these colleges bear some resemblance to those 
maintained for women by the Catholic Church. They indi- 
cate a belief in the separateness of woman’s interests and 
attempt to provide for it. 


Smith, Mount Holyoke, Wellesley and Vassar Colleges 
have work in Music and the Fine Arts, but it occupies a mod- 
est place in the program and has not the special emphasis 


*Woman’s College of Alabama (Methodist Episcopal, South) 
Catalogue, 1923, page 12. 
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planned for in Southern colleges. None of the large Eastern 
colleges for women have Departments of Household Arts. 

Bryn Mawr College, conspicuous for the vigor of its 
stress on senior college work, has a department not in Art 
but in the History of Art. There is graduate work in Mu- 
sic which requires certain standards of facility in vocal or 
instrumental music, but it is theoretical only. There are, 
on the other hand, advanced courses in Philosophy, Psy- 
chology, Economics and Politics. 


Barnard College students can study Music, Fine and 
Household Arts by transferring to the affiliated schools of 
Columbia University, but emphasis is laid on the fact that 
they can transfer to professional work in the Schools of 
Business, Architecture, Journalism, Education, or the Col- 
lege of Physicians and Surgeons. 


It is now generally agreed that an institution or a group 


of institutions of learning may adopt any theory of educa- 
tion it likes within reasonable limitations, but that the 
theory once adopted, it must be given due publicity and 
carried out with integrity. 

In the light of this principle, it may be remarked that 
in the nature of the case the freshman and sophomore 
work of these colleges is given chief attention and adequate 
provision is not made for the juniors and seniors. In 
some instances, the colleges actually teach but 34 to 50 per 
cent of the work outlined in the catalogues. 


It is also observed that with rare exceptions current 
problems of the South ave ignored. There are a few lone 
courses on rural life*, which certainly must be preserved 
and enriched if the South is permanently to prosper; there 
is but an occasional course on labor, in spite of the favor- 
able fact that the South is enjoying an era of remarkable 
development in industry and manufacturing, and the un- 
favorable fact that labor conditions are in some respects 


*Winthrop College, Rock Hill, S. C., has much extension 
work in building up rural education. 
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the worst in the country; there are almost no courses on 
education in the general and non-technical sense as it 
should be understood by taxpayers and citizens; there is 
nothing on inter-racial relations, although the Negro exodus 
is in full swing and there is a deplorable scarcity of con- 
tacts between the better types of white and black citizens. 


As is true in many other cases throughout the country, 
academic instruction is remarkably true to its name in this 
respect—it is likely to stop at least fifty years back of 
contemporary problems in English, History, Philosophy, 
Economics, etc. This tendency is indicated by titles of 
courses offered. 


The subjects regarded as especially suitable for women— 
Art, Music, Expression—are no ton a thoroughly recognized 
college level; it is usually not possible to measure them in 
content and by accepted standards. Sophie Newcomb 
College is an exception and has worked out a program 


which gives credit for all these subjects, even in practicum. 


Precedent is offered by Teachers College and other insti- 
tutions. The preparation of instructors is not standardized. 


It is often by private study, sometimes abroad, carries with 
it fewer degrees, or other symbols of professional attain- 
ment. It is not so important that work of this kind be 
made to conform to standards recognized elsewhere as it is 
that understandable methods be devised of indicating and 
guaranteeing a high quality of work. These instructors 
may cost more or less than academic teachers. At any rate, 
the accounts of their departments should be kept separately. 


The charge is often made that the American college does - 
not know what it is doing academically, and indeed that it 
is not doing anything in particular. Recent studies dis- 
prove both of these assertions—at least the last one. The 
colleges of the country may not be doing the best things 
but at least there is remarkable similarity in the philosophy 
of their programs and in the subject matter of class 
instruction. 
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During the past fifteen years eight independent and sci- 
entific studies have been made of the requirements for ad- 
mission to the general academic Bachelor’s degree. These 
studies together represent two hundred different institu- 
tions at ten different dates and report 225,000 entrance 
units presented by 15,608 students, in meeting these require- 
ments in the various years. 


In the same manner, six studies of the college curriculum 
have been made during a period covered by the past thir- 
teen years. These studies report on eighty-five different insti- 
tutions at twelve different dates, and show the distribution 
of 2,724,175.5 college points earned by 90,704 students 
under these curricula in the years given. The fourteen 
different studies present the requirements of 250 different 
institutions and the way they were met by 106,312 stu- 
dents during the last fifteen years. All fourteen studies 
teach the same lessons, and they are the lessons which have 
been presented to the Association of American Colleges 
by its Commission on the College Curriculum and published 
in the Association BULLETIN and elsewhere during the 
past few years. A resumé of these studies is to be given 
by Dr. Clyde Furst of the Carnegie Foundation as the re- 
port of the Association Commission on the College Cur- 
riculum at the next Annual Meeting of the Association in 
New York, January 10-12, 1924. 


The important thing in the present connection is that the 
academic work of these Southern women’s colleges is car- 
ried on essentially in conformity with this same philosophy. 
The tendency of students in all of these colleges, i.e., the 
liberal colleges, is to take more than the requirement in re- 
quired subjects and to ignore more and more the free 
electives, and this applies to entrance work as well as college 
work; there is the tendency toward the simplification, the 
socialization, and the individualization of the curriculum 
(within certain rather definitely set limits) ; there is a ten- 
dency to profess less and perform more. 
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To be specific, the advertised hours, the hours actually 
taught, and the hours earned, expressed in terms of student 
enrollment were tabulated in the office of the Association 
of American Colleges for Winthrop College, the Florida 
State College for Women, Lagrange College, Salem Col- 
lege, the Woman’s College of Due West, Greensboro Col- 
lege for Women, Wesleyan College, Converse College, 
Meredith College, the Woman’s College of Alabama, Hol- 
lins College, Shorter College, Baylor Female College, 
H. Sophie Newcomb Memorial College. 

The students in these institutions in every instance but 
one—LaGrange College, which puts Bible and Religious 
Education first—make their largest earnings in English. 
LaGrange makes English second. French is found as one 
of the six leading subjects in every college but Baylor which 
substitutes Spanish. The Florida State College for Women, 
Salem College, the Woman’s College of Alabama and 
Shorter College place Spanish as well as French among 
the six preferred subjects. Mathematics ranges from sec- 
ond to sixth in ten of the colleges. Bible or Bible and Re- 
ligious Education, or Religious Education, is a leading sub- 
ject in eight of these colleges, History in nine. Among 
the other subjects which appear as leading subjects are 
Biology (five cases), Education (four), Latin (three), 
Chemistry (three), Business Administration, History of 
the Fine Arts, History and Political Economy, Philosophy 
(two), Economics, Psychology, Botany, Art, Music and 
Physical Education. 

At Shorter College the order of subjects in hours earned 
is English, Mathematics, Philosophy, French, Physical 
Education, Chemistry. Sophie Newcomb has English, Art, 
French, History, Spanish and Music. The Woman’s Col- 
lege of Alabama has English, Bible and Religious Educa- 
tion, French, Mathematics, Education, and Spanish. Hollins 
has English, French, History, Mathematics, Economics and 
Botany. These are all interesting cases of what we have 
called individualization. 
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In extenuation of the fact that no one of the colleges 
under consideration reaches a high ratio of work taught 
as compared with catalogue announcement, it may be urged 
that most of them are improving in this respect, and as has 
been pointed out already, they are dealing to a large extent 
with a subject-matter which thus far has not yielded readily 
to the usual academic measurements. 

Altogether, they are carrying on a most delightful ex- 
periment in American higher education. They are stressing 
values which bulk large in our American life. Their en- 
thusiasm, their optimism, their faith in what they are doing 
is contagious. May the Southern Association of Colleges 
for Women live long and prosper! 
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